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AESTRACT 

This is a report on the North Carolina Advancement 
School's eight-week summer session for sixth- and seventh-grade boys. 
The summer session for underachievers was limited to a residential 
program. The instructional program involved studying humanities, 
mathematics; science, and the arts with close guidance by a 
counselor. The results from the summer term show some changes in the 
boys in residence, which are apparently related to the age and grade 
of the student. The sixth-grade students showed greater and more 
consistent gains on measures of reading, achievement, and study 
skills; in addition, they improved their attitudes towards themselves 
and the School. Seventh-grade students tended to be more erratic than 
sixth-graders in terms of their response to the summer term; however, 
they showed significant gains in oral reading and work-study skills. 
For related reports, see UD 011 076-078 and 011 080-081. (Author/JW) 
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FOREWORD 



This report is the second in a series of research 
reports describing results derived from working with under- 
achieving boys from all parts of the state of North Carolina. 

It represents our continuing efforts to further define and 
identify possible causes and remedies of underachievement. 

The results as reported in this volume can best be 
understood with prior knowledge of the contents of the first 
volume. The North Carolina Advancement School Research Report , 
Spring, 1968 . In addition, it should be understood that one 
major purpose of this report is to identify trends in behavior 
rather than to establish definite characteristics. The results 
as reported herein are most gratifying in that we were able to 
go beyond the establishment of trends and more nearly realize 
our ultimate goal. Considering the short duration of the 
summer session, these results have proved to be most rewarding. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The 1968 summer session of the North Carolina Advancement 
School was designed to implement Phase III of its initial pro- 
posal to the 1967 Legislature. The major purpose of Phase III 
was to begin working with younger children in an attempt to fur- 
ther identify possible causes and remedies of underachievement. 

On June 17, 1968, forty-two rising sixth-graders and thirty- 
eight rising seventh-graders were admitted to the Advancement 
School for a period of eight weeks. The summer session was 
limited to a residential program, with boys from all parts of 
the state of North Carolina. For the purpose of this study, 
the underachiever was defined as any student with average or 
above-average ability who was not achieving at his expected 
level as assessed by standardized scores, academic record, and 
teacher observation. Specifically, the summer program was 
designed to answer two basic questions: 

1. What are the characteristics of sixth- and seventh- 
grade boys who are not achieving in school? 

2. How do sixth- and seventh-grade boys respond to 
therapeutic and academic treatment? 

Answers to these questions were deemed necessary in order 
to prepare for the fall semester of 1968 in which ninety-six 



seventh-grade boys would be invited to attend the Advancement 
School and to evaluate the feasibility of accepting sixth- 
graders for a full school term during the spring of 1969. 

1 

The Instructional Program . The instructional program 
implemented during the summer session of 1968 was basically 
the same as that operated during the spring of 1968. It con- 
sisted of three areas: 

1. A Humanities Block emphasizing the role of counseling, 
with learning experiences designed around problems of 
concern to students. 

2. A Learning Center emphasizing skill development in 
reading and mathematics. 

3 . An Exploratory Curriculum for study of special inter- 
est areas including science, art, music, industrial 
arts, and physical education. 

Each boy was randomly assigned to a House of sixteen 
students. Under the direction of a Language Arts/Social Studies 
counselor, each House attended as a group a two-hour block of 
time, which comprised the Humanities Program. Individuals were 
assigned to the Exploratory areas according to indicated 

1 

For a more detailed description of the philosophy of 
the school and its over-all program, see The North Carolina 
Advancement School Research Report. Spring, 1968 . Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, August, 1968. 



interests and abilities and to the Learning Center on the 
basis of diagnostic testing. 

As a result of the Spring, 1968, Research Report, several 
changes were implemented during the summer: 

1. An assistant counselor was hired for each House to 
assist the counselor in conducting the dormitory life 
of the students. The major responsibility of the 
assistant counselor was to relieve the counselor of 
menial responsibilities and to assist in the super- 
vision of dormitory living. This allowed the 
counselor to devote the major portion of his time 

in the dormitory to counseling (see Appendix for a 
more thorough description of the role and responsi- 
bility of the assistant counselor) . 

2. Refined diagnostic procedures were utilized to assess 
specific weaknesses and strengths of individual stu- 
dents. Emphasis was particularly afforded the 
collection of diagnostic data through individually 
administered tests. 

3. Emphasis was given to the refining of procedures and 
techniques for individualizing instruction in the 
academic areas. Several studies are described in 
more detail in Chapter II. 

. A leadership training program was instituted for 
fourteen of the eighth-grade boys who had attended 
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the Advancement School during the spring. One of 
the responsibilities of these boys was to serve as 
a junior counselor or "big brother" to five of the 
younger boys. 

In addition to the basic instructional program and the 
indicated changes/ an extensive intramural and recreation 
program was implemented during the summer session. An arts 
and crafts program was initiated which emphasized woodworking 
and leather craft projects. 
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CHAPTER II 



A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA ADVANCEMENT 
SCHOOL SUMMER PROGRAM AND ITS STUDENTS 

The research conducted at the North Carolina Advancement 
School during the summer attempted to answer two basic 
questions: 

1. What are the characteristics of sixth- and seventh- 
grade boys who are not achieving in school, and in 
what ways do they compare with eighth-grade boys? 

2. How do sixth- and seventh-grade boys respond to 
therapeutic and academic treatment? 

The research conducted was basically descriptive, with 
comparisons of response to the treatment and to the residen- 
tial school environment. The groups consisted of forty-two 
rising sixth-grade boys and thirty-eight rising seventh-grade 
boys from all parts of the state of North Carolina. 

I. COLLECTION OF THE DATA 

The design of the study utilized pre-test and post-test 
situations. Pre-test data were collected in June, 1968, and 
post-test data in August, 1968. The following tests were 




given to all students enrolled for the summer session 



6 



1. The Slosson Intelligence Test . An individually 

administered measure of general intelligence was 

obtained for each student at the beginning of the 

summer term on the occasion of the pre-test. 

3 

2. Reading tests. The Gates Reading Survey and the 

4 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test were administered to all 
students to measure level of work recognition, com- 
prehension, and oral reading. 

3. Achievement measures. One traditional measure of 

achievement (the STEP Writing) and two measures of 

5 

work-study skills were used. STEP Writing is 
designed to assess the pupil's ability to think 
critically in writing, to organize materials, to 
write material appropriate for a given purpose, and 
to observe conventional usage in punctuation and 



Richard L. Slosson, The Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) 
for Children and Adults . East Aurora, New York: Slosson Educa- 

tional Publications, 1963. 

3 

The Gates Reading Survey (revised) , Columbia University: 
Bureau of Publications, 1960. 

4 

John V. Gilmore, Gilmore Oral Reading Test. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1951. 

5 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress: Writing , 

Princeton, N. J. : Cooperative Test Division, Educational 

Testing Service, 1957. 
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grammar. The SRA Work-Study Skills Test was used 
as a measure of the student's competence in the 
activities judged to be necessary to succeed in the 
f academic requirements of the school and was adminis- 

L 

tered in two parts. References measured competence 
in the use of table of contents, indices, and general 
reference materials. Charts measured competence in 
interpreting various types of charts, maps, graphs, 
and tables. 

4. Personality measures. Since one of the major out- 
comes of the spring report was the high correlation 
between personality variables and achievement varia- 
bles, observations of several personality dimensions 
were made during the summer of 1968. The following 
tests were used: 

7 

a. The Tennessee Self Concept Scale . This is an 
instrument measuring self-concept, yielding 
several categories of scores. Sub-scales on 
the tests are: self-criticism, total positive, 

identity, self-satisfaction, behavior, physical 
self, moral-ethical self, personal self, family 
self, social self, variability, and distribu- 
tion. (For a description of each individual 
scale see Appendix.) 



( 6 

Science Research Associates Achievement Series: Work- 

Study Skills , Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1964. 

7 

William H. Fitts, Tennessee Self Concept Scale . Nashville: 
Counselor Recordings and Tests, 1965. 
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b. The California Test of Personality . This test 

yields three scores, all of which may be con- 
sidered as indicators of adjustment. The three 
scores are: Total, which is a measure of adjust- 

ment in various situations; Personal, which is a 
measure of adjustment related to the individual's 
personality; and Social, which is a measure of 
adjustment in social settings. 

9 

c. Semantic Differentials. The semantic differen- 
tial technique was employed in asking the student 
to evaluate himself in three different situations: 
at school, at home, and ideal self. In addition, 
the semantic differential technique was used in 
asking the student to evaluate teachers in general 
and to evaluate the North Carolina Advancement 
School. 

d. School Alienation. The Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Scale - * -0 was used to measure the 
extent to which the student felt alienated from 
school. The IAR Scale is designed to assess the 
degree to which the student feels that he is 
responsible for his school successes and failures 
or whether he feels that forces outside of his 
control are responsible. 



8 

- Lewis P. Thorpe, Willis W. Clarke, and Ernest W. Tiegs, 
California Test of Personality , Monterey, California: 
California Test Bureau (a division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company) , 1942 . 

9 

Based on the original work by C. E. Osgood, G. Soci, 
and P. Tannenbaum, The Measurement of Meaning . Urbana, 111.: 
University of Illinois Press, 1957. The actual items came 
from a study conducted with elementary school children using 
this technique. See Daniel C. Neale and J. M. Proshek, 
"School Related Attitudes of Culturally Disadvantaged Elemen- 
tary School Children," Journal of Educational Psychology . 58: 
238-244, 1967. 

10 . 

Virginia J. Crandall, W. Kathovsky, and S. Preston, 
"Motivational and Ability Determinants of Young Children's 
Intellectual Achievement Behaviors," Child Development . 33: 
643-661, 1962. 
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II. RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

The pre-test means and standard deviations for each of 
the tests administered during the summer are recorded in 
Tables 1* The means and standard deviations for sixth- and 
seventh-grade students are reported separately. An analysis 
of these data yielded the following results in the areas 
indicated : 

Reading . Pre-test measures were administered to both 
sixth- and seventh-rgraders for vocabulary, comprehension, and 
oral reading. All scores have been reported as grade level 
performances. An investigation of Table 1 clearly indicates 
that both sixth- and seventh-grade students attending the 
Advancement School during the summer were performing at least 
one grade level below the grade level to which they were being 
promoted in September of 1968. In addition, it may be observed 
in Table 1 that both sixths and seventh-grade groups were scor- 
ing well within the normal range of general intelligence, 
indicating that the reading problem was not one of lack of 
general ability, but rather a failure to develop adequately 
the ability to perform the task of reading well enough to 
cope with academiq tasks of the public school. 

Achievement . The converted score for the STEP Writing 
Test reported in Table 1 converts to a percentile band of 
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TABLE 1 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH OF THE MEASURES 
GIVEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE BEGINNING OF THE SUMMER TERM (1968) 
FOR SIXTH- AND SEVENTH-GRADE STUDENTS 
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Sixth (N=36) 


Seventh (N=35) 


Test 


X 


Standard 

Deviation 


X 


Standard 

Deviation 


Intelligence 


106. 17 a 


14.31 


104.50 


14.55 


Vocabulary 


4.7 b 


9.40 


6.0 b 


10.20 


Comprehension 


b 

4.2 


9.52 


5.2 b 


9.50 


Oral Reading 


4.3 b 


1.02 


5.7 b 


1.84 


Writing 


245. 06° 


9.39 


252. 00° 


12.66 


SRA Work-Study Skills Test 










Study Skills-References 


15.14 


7.00 


13.97 


7.29 


Study Skills-Charts 


13.29 


6.49 


12.86 


4.13 


d 

Tennessee Self Concept Scale 










Self-Criticism 


47.58 


9.56 


47.34 


10.33 


Total Positive 


42.50 


11.44 


43.88 


13.60 


Identity 


38.97 


14.77 


42.20 


15.09 


Self-Satisfaction 


47.27 


11.97 


49.94 


13.63 


Behavior 


41.98 


12.29 


41.71 


13.24 


Physical Self 


44.44 


14.44 


47.03 


13.72 


a - Intelligence Quotient 
b - Grade Level 
c - Converted Score 
d - T scores 

Note: All other measures are 


reported as 


raw scores. 





TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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Sixth (N=36) Seventh (N=35) 



Test 


X 


Standard 

Deviation 


X 


Standard 

Deviation 


d 

Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
(Continued) 


Moral-Ethical Self 


39.22 


11.72 


38.40 


13.08 


Personal Self 


44.11 


12.45 


48.60 


14.25 


Family Self 


43.39 


12.23 


44.17 


13.28 


Social Self 


39.72 


14.12 


41.57 


11.98 


Variability 


52.14 


8.88 


53.31 


10.06 


Distribution 

1 

California Test of Personality 


50.97 

d 


13.38 


54.54 


14.14 


Total 


40.89 


7.05 


43.26 


7.86 


Personal 


41.67 


6.77 


44.86 


9.51 


Social 


38.94 


9.08 


42.34 


7.93 


Semantic Differential 


Self at School 


39.81 


6.96 


41.83 


8.44 


Self at Home 


40.56 


6.38 


44.66 


10.70 


Ideal Self 


47.97 


8.16 


51.91 


4.81 


Teachers 


41.68 


7.94 


43.15 


8.02 


NCAS 


44.37 


8.45 


49.20 


7.04 


Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Scale 


IAR (Positive) 


12.64 


3.02 


14.05 


5.33 


IAR (Negative) 


11.61 


2.85 


12.86 


5.87 


IAR (Total) 


25.08 


7.36 


26.88 


10.58 
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15-30 for the sixth-grade group and to a percentile band of 
25-45 for the seventh-grade group. This may be interpreted 
to mean that the average sixth- and seventh-grade student 
performed much poorer on this measure of writing achievement 
than the normative sixth- and seventh-grade groups. 

Similar results were observed on the SRA Work-Study 
Skills Test . The sixth-graders scored at the eighteenth 
percentile on References and the seventeenth percentile on 
Charts . The seventh-graders performed at the eleventh per- 
centile on References and the twenty-second percentile on 
Charts . Measures for both groups indicate lack of appropri- 
ate study skills necessary for school achievement. 



C 




Personality . On three scales of the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale (those of self-criticism, variability, and 
distribution) , the means of the North Carolina Advancement 
School groups compared favorably to the normative group 
(X = 50) . Tjiis indicated that the two Advancement School 
sample groups were answering honestly, consistently, and with 
an average amount of certainty. 

Scores on those scales designed to assess how the indi- 
vidual views various aspects of himself were consistently low 
for both sixth- and seventh-grade groups. This may be inter- 
preted to mean that the boys in the Advancement School sample 
had an unfavorable view of themselves in a wide variety of 
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contexts including identity, behavior, physical self, moral- 
ethical self, personal self, family self, and social self. 

The mean score of self-satisfaction for the Advancement School 
group compared favorably to the normative group. This indi- 
cated that the Advancement School group tended not to be overly 
concerned about the way they viewed themselves in the preceding 
situations; rather, they tended to accept themselves for what 
they saw themselves to be. 

Comparisons with the normative mean for the California 
Te st of Personality (X = 50) indicated that the Advancement 
School students scored well below the average student on per- 
sonal adjustment and social self. 

Although no norms exist for the various semantic differ- 
entials, one observation can be made. For both sixth- and 
seventh-graders, the difference between the mean scores of 
Ideal Self and Self at Home is greater than for any other 
evaluation of self (a high score indicates a more favorable 
view of the object of concern) . It should be noted that the 
scale range was from 11 to 55, Also, the mean scores obtained 
by residential boys in the eighth grade at the Advancement 
School in the spring of 1968 were: Self at School = 39.68; 

Self at Home = 42.16; Ideal Self = 50.92. These means 
correspond quite closely to the means obtained with the 
summer sample of sixth- and seventh-grade boys. 
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Norms for the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 
Scale are reported for small groups only and yielded the 
following means for a normative group of eighth-grade boys: 
positive scale = 13.08, negative scale = 12.31, total scale = 
25.38. The means for the eighth-grade residential students 
at the Advancement School in the spring of 1968 were: 
positive = 11.90, negative = 11.33, total = 23.23. The stu- 
dents in the present study tended to feel more responsible 
for their school achievement than did the eighth-grade boys 
who attended the Advancement School in the spring of 1968. 

The group of sixth- and seventh-graders at the Advancement 
School in the summer obtained mean scores quite similar to 
the group of sixth- and seventh-graders in more typical 
school settings. For example, normative scores for sixth- 
graders are reported as follows: positive scale = 12.99, 

negative scale = 11.75, total scale = 24.74. 




Comparisons of Pre-Test and Post-Test Means for Sixth- 
and Seventh-Grade Pupils . Table 2 represents the means and 
standard deviations for sixth-grade pupils for each test 
administered at the beginning and end of the summer session, 
1968. Correlated t tests were used to test for differences 
between the means obtained through pre- and post-testing. 
There were thirty-six sixth-grade students for which pre- and 
post-test data were complete. Significance levels were 



